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| LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 








inside and Outside of Labour 


ommon sense says that if you want to get somewhere 

you should know at least two things: where it is you 

want to go and where you are to begin with. It’s also 

helpful to clarify who's coming along and whos plan- 
ning to stop you. 

For a lot of people, when it comes to the labour movement, 
the obvious answer to the question Who are we? is unions; the 
destination is dignity and security (mainly for union members); 
and the starting place is a bit like a fluorescent-lit bunker with 
a public relations budget (unions are under attack and public 
opinion matters). 

If this picture is even roughly accurate, it means that in 
practice (if not rhetoric) the labour movement excludes a lot 
of people. It excludes the majority of paid workers (who aren't 
unionized) and all unpaid caregivers along with the unem- 
ployed. It means the labour movement is a defensive formation 
trying to hold ground in difficult times, rather than one going 
out into the world with a vision to change it. 

Serious thinking often means holding contradictory ideas in 
your mind at the same time. In this case, it means recognizing 
that unions remain our single best defence for hard-won work- 
place rights and social programs that benefit everyone, while, 
at the same time, recognizing that unions are still invested in 
a social and economic arrangement called the postwar settle- 
ment that disintegrated more than thirty years ago, and that's a 
problem for everyone. 

In the postwar settlement of the '5os and '6os, the labour 
movement's broad acceptance of capitalism coincided with 
rising wages and improved working conditions, benefits, and 
social programs, all of which hinged on supercharged economic 
growth (coupled with courageous rank-and-file militancy). 
These gains always aided some people more than others, but 
it's fair to say that most of the domestic working class benefited 
from the power of organized labour during this period. 

Today, unions appear removed from - and at times even 
opposed to — social movements that seek systemic change, 
particularly when it comes to the environment, to the fate of 
young people, and to Indigenous sovereignty and land rights in 
Canada. And for this reason, many activists and organizers who 
work on these issues don't appreciate how vital organized labour 
is if large-scale projects of social and environmental justice are 
to become reality. 


After a national employment summit in Toronto in early 
October, the president of Canada’s largest private-sector union, 
representing more than 300,000 workers, praised the East 
Coast robber baron and mega-capitalist Jim Irving, whose 
family dynasty oversees the province of New Brunswick like a 
medieval fiefdom. “This is a family that knows how to create 
jobs, they know how to create wealth,” said Unifor's Jerry Dias. 

Tough luck, then, for trade unionists seeking to align them- 
selves with the Mi'kmaq Warriors Society of Elsipogtog and their 
courageous opposition to fracking on unceded Mi'kmaq territo- 
ries. And tough luck too, it seems, for anyone who thought the 
purpose of unions was to build working-class power, not to cozy 
up to billionaires (Jim Irving is among the five wealthiest people 
in all of Canada and one of the richest people in the world). 

It doesn't have to be this way. But for things to change, 
it will take much more than pointing fingers at people. It 
will require the patient and frequently frustrating day-to-day 
work of building a political left that has one foot inside the 
labour movement and one foot outside of it. Rank-and-file 
unionists need to encourage the militancy of fellow members, 
while also engaging with feminists, queer activists, Indigenous 
land defenders, anti-capitalists, and community organizers 
of all kinds in order to access voices and stories, struggles and 
analyses, that don't flourish inside the labour movement. At 
the same time, activists outside the official labour movement 
must recognize that a left that's disconnected from organized 
labour no longer has access to the human lynchpin of the 
capitalist machine. A left without militant organized labour 
is a left that is all protest with no real leverage. 

The radical left in Canada is small, fractured, and starved 
of resources (after 41 years, this publication struggles to pay its 
monthly bills, with a staff of two). The labour movement has 
great capacity and resources but its base is demobilized and lacks 
ambition. Indigenous struggles are beautifully resurgent but 
also caught up in the everydayness of generations of genocidal 
oppression. Each of these divergent forces — the radical left, 
Indigenous struggles, and rank-and-file militancy — needs the 
others in order to flourish, but real solidarity won't be built with 
slogans or pamphlets but instead with person-to-person rela- 
tionships that require time and personal initiative to establish. 

If we want to escape the gilded thumb of colonial bil- 
lionaires like Jim Irving, it's up to us, not our leaders. ж 


ANDREW LOEWEN, EDITOR 
andrew@briarpatchmagazine.com 
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PHILANTHROCAPITALIST BLUES 


IVAN DRURY'S thought-provok- 
ing piece on philanthrocapitalism 
("The Rise of Philanthrocapitalism," 
September/October 2014) gives a clear 
explanation of why radicals are forever 
undermined when they attempt to ally 
with "progressives": the two groups do 
not share a vision. From the anti-war 
movement to global justice to the envi- 
ronment to Occupy, the "progressive" 
historical bloc has continually fought 
against systemic change, insisting that a 
new “frictionless” capitalism is possible. 
The truth is, the status quo serves them 
quite well. This much needed critique 
takes courage to express: thanks for hav- 
ing the spine. 
DaviD JONES 
Hamilton, Montana 


IT'S AS THOUGH the collapse of B.C. 
environmentalism under the strategic 
dissection and Franken-sustainable 
reconstruction of groups like Tides 
Canada occurred without any attention 
from the so-called progressive movement 
(re: "The Rise of Philanthrocapitalism"). 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





"The truth is, the status quo serves 
[such progressives] quite well. This 
much needed critique takes courage to 
express: thanks for having the spine." 





Grassroots environmentalism for Tides 
was a trendy emblematic affectation avail- 
able for hijacking and useful for accelerat- 
ing psychopaths from its labs and stables 
toward boardroom-interlocking political 
careers. Itis gratifying to note that others 
such as the writer of this piece have seen 
the PR outline of revanchist corporate 
aristo-plutocracy. But more importantly, 
the article provides an outline of the 
oddly novel transformational establish- 
ment colonizing Vancouver and its B.C. 
resource dominion — an establishment 
with which environmental socialism 
must ultimately contend. There is profit- 
able pragmatism but no environmental 
depth at all to Vision's corporate-centred 
sustainability. 
MICHAEL 
Victoria, B.C. 


THANK YOU for this important thinking 
("The Rise of Philanthrocapitalism"). I 
have been straining to articulate some- 
thing like the need to "understand neo- 
liberal power as a system rather than a 
conspiracy." 


I think we narrow and cripple our 
discourse by these "one is good" vs. "one 
is bad" mental constructs. I will share 
this article with as many people as I can. 

ALLISA 
KELOWNA, B.C. 


I LOOKED FORWARD to read- 
ing the article entitled "The Rise of 
Philanthrocapitalism.” I found the title 
intriguing as well as the coined word to 
describe some apparent new insight. 

But on reading the article, it failed to 
fulfill the promise of the title. What a 
terrible tragedy and waste of paper. The 
article was a sentence with neither a sub- 
ject nor a verb. 

And what a missed opportunity. The 
author could have provided some insight 
into how things might be improved — 
acknowledging the strength and power 
of private philanthropy. 

ANDY CROOKS 
Calgary, AB 


At Briarpatch, we know capitalists are part 
of the problem, not the solution. — Ed. 











Most of what Canadians read and hear about the temporary foreign worker program (TFWP) 
originates in Canada and comes from politicians, employers, and professional commentators. 


Alex Felipe offers a view from the Philippines and calls for a new internationalism. 


Words and photos by ALEX FELIPE 


he controversy around the tem- 
T^ foreign worker program 

(TFWP) hit in late spring while 
I was doing fieldwork for research on 
Canadian mining in West Mindanao, 
Philippines. My mind quickly became 
entangled in the systemic knots that lock 
together seemingly disparate issues. 

At what locals call Ground Zero in 
Zamboanga City — where urban warfare 
between Muslim separatists and the army 
one year ago claimed lives, destroyed a 
neighbourhood, and has left tens of thou- 
sands homeless - there hung fresh ads in 
the streets about finding work abroad. 

Inan area known for its kidnap gangs, 
I saw another work abroad ad hanging 
under a Guns for Peace notice calling on 
"insurgents" to trade in their arms (for 
up to $5,000). 

When I attended a community con- 
sultation with people who claimed to 
have suffered harassment, torture, and/ 
or the extrajudicial killing of family and 
friends by the security forces protecting 
mining interests, I saw another ad about 
working abroad. 

Anduponlearningthat I ama Filipino- 
Canadian, people would continually ask, 
How do I get to work there, too? 

Many Canadians aren't shy about 
expressing their opinions about migrants 

and the TFWP, with the most vocal group 





taking the xenophobic line that "immi- 
grants are taking our jobs." Activists 
have tended to respond to this with "No, 
they're not!" or "We have a moral obliga- 
tion to help these poor oppressed souls!" 

Halfa world away in the Philippines, 
the debate seemed a bit strange or, well, 
foreign to me. Many of us seem to have 
moved our analysis toward ethics and 
away from seeing capitalism as a system, 
one whose internal contradictions drive 
many of the choices we all make. 

After the Canadian government 
announced changes to the TFWP in June, 
migrant rights activists rightly pointed 
out that temporary workers remain vir- 
tual indentured servants who are poorly 
protected by labour laws and whose 
voices are silenced. 

Nevertheless, Filipinos still willingly 
gamble on taking their labour power 
abroad to save themselves and their 
families from the realities of life in the 
Philippines: worsening poverty, a dearth of 
meaningful employment, and the shadow 
of imperialism that blankets the islands in 
political (and economic) violence. 

This story of hardship is usually put in 
the service of a morality-based argument 
that calls for us to empathize with the des- 
perate and exploited. But if we are hon- 
est, a serious (if cold) rejoinder follows: 
We have our own problems in Canada, 


including growing under-employment 
and serious cuts to our standard of liv- 
ing, so shouldn't we take care of our own 
citizens first? 


THE MISSING PIECE 

The Philippines is a country that daily 
ships out almost 5,000 items of "stock" 
(the official government term for human 
beings) to both prop up the economy 
(with over 10 percent ofthe GDP coming 
from remittances) and to relieve social 
pressures resulting from an unindus- 
trialized, semi-feudal, and neocolonial 
economy. 

Migrante International, the world's 
largest organization of Filipino migrant 
workers, notes that "the number of 
overseas Filipino workers (OFWs) has 
increased significantly since [Philippine 
president] B.S. Aquino took office [in 
2010]. By 2012, at least one-fourth 
of the country's labor force had gone 
abroad to find work. According to the 
Labor Department, there are now 12 
million OFWs abroad.” Organizers with 
Migrante International view this phe- 
nomenon as just one part of an exploita- 
tive economic system. 

“Generally, migrant activists in 
Canada have their heart in the right 
place,” says Marco Luciano of Migrante 
Canada’s Alberta chapter. “The missing 
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piece in the discussion is linking these 
guest worker program issues to the issue 
of neoliberal globalization. Imperialist 
countries like Canada survive from the 
cheapest labour they can get their hands 
on. And migrant labour is the cheapest 


of collapse. All the while, many people 
wax nostalgic about the golden era after 
the Second World War when good jobs 
were relatively easy to come by. Itwas in 
the downturn that began in the mid-'70s 
that the modern era of migration began. 





THERE ARE MORE THAN 12 
MILLION FILIPINOS NOW 
WORKING OVERSEAS. 





there is. Now is the time we must start 
talking about this issue. This is what 
Migrante is doing, linking the TFWP to 
the global picture.” 

And the global picture is a dire one. 
The so-called Great Recession that began 
in 2008 has swept the global economy 
into crisis and instability. As seen in 
even some European countries, there is 
a frenzy to find ways to stabilize econo- 
mies, with some teetering on the edge 


The simple homes of rural people : 


Today, when activists react to defend 
the honour of migrants against right- 
wing populists who want migrants out, 
they forget that it's the right wing in power 
that wants migrants in. They forget that 
there is a kernel of truth, albeit danger- 
ous in its incompleteness, in the often 
racist claim that Canadian jobs are being 
"taken." Marxist thinkers such as David 
Harvey note that migration has been used 
as a neoliberal tool to weaken workers' 





movements by pitting dominant workers 
againstracialized newcomers. The flip side 
to this is that migrantworkers have played 
aleading role in galvanizing and reigniting 
the labour movement, as seen with Latino 
workers in the U.S. in recent years. 

During my fieldwork in the 
Philippines, I lived and worked in com- 
munities of idyllic rice fields and simple 
thatched-roof homes. We cooked very 
basic meals over wood-burning hearths 
in castiron pots. The bathroom was often 
a shed shared by livestock, the toilet a hole 
in the floor that led to a canal outdoors, 
and the shower sometimes just a shallow 
well outdoors. 

Scratch the surface, and such rural 
scenery reveals a grim socio-economic 
picture. The vast majority of the subjects 
of my research (including Indigenous 
people) are irregular agricultural labour- 
ers who earn approximately $3 a day — on 
those rare days they are able to find work 

Those very few who have savings 


and education see little opportunity for 











themselves or their children, and migra 


tion seems like an escape to something 
better 

The Philippines has had an unofficial 
labour export policy since the dictator 
Ferdinand Marcos first pursued the export 
ofworkers as a way to temporarily alleviate 
the economic downturn in the 70s 

The way migration has grown since 
that period has coincided with the suc 
ceeding economic crises of the '8os, '9os, 
and 2000s. In 1975 there were 36,000 
workers deployed abroad, while by 


2012 there were more than 12 million. 


out while leaving spouses and children 
In the case of Canada's TFWP, 


the path to citizenship and family reuni 


behind 


fication is closed in most of the streams 
accessible to Filipinos, with the exception 
of caregivers 

DIVORCED FROM MORALITY 

A summer with the rural poor in the 
Philippines made me realize that we need 
to do more than champion the rights of 
migrant workers. The way the global 
economy is organized in itself is the 
problem. The economist Andrew Kliman 





INTHE CASE OF CANADA'S 
TFWP, THE PATH TO CITIZENSHIP 
AND FAMILY REUNIFICATION IS 
CLOSED IN MOST OF THE STREAMS 
ACCESSIBLE TO FILIPINOS. 





And where once families could migrate 
together and the pathway to citizenship 
was open and relatively easy, today the 
norm is for desperate individuals to head 


has done extensive quantitative research 
showing thata falling overall rate of profit 
(following decades of postwar growth) led 
to the crisis of the mid- 70s, while Harvey 
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Rice fields at Diplahan, 
Zamboanga del Sur. In 
the distance, mountains 
rich in gold coveted by 
multinational mining 
firms cast a shadow. 


has written extensively about how this 
downturn was addressed by means of the 
"spatio-temporal fixes" associated with 
neoliberal restructuring, including off- 
shoring, financialization, consumer debt, 
and state policy that inflated unsustain- 
able real estate and asset-price bubbles. 

This broader reality was difficult to 
wrestle with as I spoke with peasant 
farmers: Many leftists accept that people 
in the Global South are being pushed to 
migrate. But doesn't this logic work both 
ways? Are not corporations subject to 
market forces that drive them outward in 
search of cheap labour and better market 
share? 

Leftists often focus on corporate greed 
and the handful raking in record profits. 
But if we want to make sense of the way 
the global economy works, we need to 
look past greed to the structural dynam- 
ics of capitalism. It's easy to be outraged 
by corporate immorality; it's harder to 
accept that without neoliberal restruc- 
turing the crises of the 70s would have 
resulted in a downturn akin to the Great 
Depression. 

We must think about the TFWP in 
terms of capitalism as a worldwide system 
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IF WE WANT TO MAKE SENSE OF 
THE WAY THE GLOBAL ECONOMY 
WORKS, WE NEED TO LOOK PAST 

GREED TO THE STRUCTURAL 
DYNAMICS OF CAPITALISM. 


better oppor- 
tunities. And 
all the while, 
the contradic- 
tions in the 
system move 
it from boom 
to bust and to 
economic crises 
that can only 





thatis driven by an internal logic divorced 
from morality. It's not just greedy people 
doing greedy things; it's people, capital- 
ists and the poor alike, doing what they 
need to do to survive on the system's 
terms. Since capitalism is an inherently 
stratified system, this of course means 
that what a peasant farmer and a multi- 
national CEO each must do to maintain 
their places is vastly unequal and unfair. 

For the corporation, success means 
seeking out cheaper labour markets. For 
the poor, it means seeking out relatively 


FAIRNESS WORKS.CA 


у be offset at ever 
greater costs. 
And so it was while studying the after- 
effects of a Canadian mining com- 
pany’s entry into a Filipino community 
and reading about the after-effects of 
migrant Filipinos' entry to Canada that 
the interconnections echoed in my brain 
It seemed clear that neither issue could 
be addressed independently of the other 
except as tactics within a larger strategy 
that addresses the geographic trajectories 
of both labour and capital 
"The role of the [Filipino] migrant 


activist is to educate the Canadian 


For generations, people faced the prospect of either 
working until they died or ending their lives in poverty 
because they were too ill or too old to work any more. 
But with the help of the labour movement, people were 
able to negotiate pension plans at work, setting aside 
part of their wages along with contributions from their 
employers. Today, about 1/3 of Canadian workers have a 
workplace pension plan to help them retire with dignity. 
And because not every workplace has such a plan, the 
labour movement also campaigned for public pensions 
for all Canadians - such as the Canada Pension Plan 
(CPP), which the movement is still working hard to 


improve for all workers. 


Retirement savings that cover the basics. 
After a lifetime of work, that's fair. 








.. [about] the reasons why there are 
hundreds of thousands of migrants," 
says Garry Martinez, chairperson for 
Migrante International. "(Canadians 
should] realize we are both victims and 
exploited by the capitalist system." 

Our fates are intertwined: the peasant 
farmer, the Filipino living and working 
in Canada, and the Canadian worker. 
Our individual issues and grievances are 
symptoms ofa larger problem. As Migrante 
International has said, now is the time, 
the time for a solidarity that goes beyond 
pity and empty moralism, a solidarity that 
forges class consciousness within a new 
internationalism that is rooted on the 
ground but able to see the bigger picture. * 





ALEX FELIPE is a graduate 





student at York University 
and has been active with the 
Filipino community for almost 
a decade in the organizations 
Migrante, Anakbayan, and 


Bayan 


С ; ) Canadian Labour Congress 
1 Congrès du travail du Canada 
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WOMEN AND CAPITALISM 


A roundtable discussion on women and work 


By MEGAN KINCH and ANDREW LOEWEN 
Illustrations by NICK CRAINE 


Do you think the decline ofthe labour movement is partially due to sexism and gendered understandings 


of work? 


NORA: It depends on what you mean by “decline.” Union cover- 
age in Canada actually increased (slightly) last year. The labour 
movement is strongest in the public sector where the majority 
of workers are women. But women are also more likely to find 
themselves in precarious and part-time work, so growing union 
density among these kinds of jobs — which tend to be hard to 





Nora Loreto 


organize — is critical to protect women workers. If the labour 
movement wants to take this seriously, it needs to pour resources 
into organizing like never before. 

The labour movement still reflects the patriarchy, sexism, 
and racism of broader society. This is especially clear when 
examining who represents and speaks on behalf of labour. 


Union renewal will require addressing the representation of 


women and oppressed groups in fundamental rather than 
tokenistic ways. We need to force leadership to take notice and 
take sexism more seriously. 


一 


ALEJANDRA: The labour movement needs to be embedded in 
principles of anti-oppression. As a migrant justice organizer, 1 
haven't felt that the labour movement is a safe space for women, 
especially women of colour. The lack of a critical analysis of 
gender, race, and class has weakened the movement's organizing 
abilities and its ability to protect all workers. 

There are pockets of grassroots and community-led actions 
and organizing that address minority groups, but the broader 
labour movement needs to get better at including workers with 
precarious migration status. The labour movement has also 
contributed to the devaluing of unpaid work, which has a huge 
gender component. 





Alejandra Lopez Bravo 


WENDY: A weak and divided working class is essential to capi- 
talism, and sexism plays a key role in that. A failure to aggres- 
sively grapple with sexism inhibits the ability of women to fully 











Wendy Forrest 


participate in the labour movement as agents of struggle. Sexism 
has certainly contributed to labour's decline. 

A gendered understanding of work should challenge the 
accepted view that some work is "productive" in strict economic 
terms while whatis often called "women's work" is hidden, deval- 
ued, and not considered "real" productive work. Understanding 
work as gendered helps workers to realize that human activity, 
includingunwaged work, is the primary source of all "productive" 
work. Women almost exclusively bear the burden of reproductive 
labour (having and nurturing children), which is the basis of all 
"productive" labour, and sexism plays a major role in devaluing 
this work, both inside and outside the labour movement. 





Aalya Ahmad 


AALYA: From my perspective, the pendulum might be swinging 
backa little against the assaults of neoliberal capitalism. The real 
question to my mind is: can traditional organized labour keep 
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up with the fights on the ground and build solidarity between 
wildly disparate groups of workers? 

I agree with everything others have said, particularly about 
theimportance of organizing precarious and part-time workers. 
So I will just add an anecdote about sexism and organizing in 
the labour movement. 

When I was organizing at Concordia in Montreal, it was 
a very male-dominated scene. Union organizing often tends 
to uphold traditional patriarchal structures of work: you have 
dedicated teams of organizers who work gruelingly long hours 
for the duration of the campaign; meetings are held in bars; 
there are no family supports, etc. 

The prevalent organizing culture runs very much by the 
numbers, racking up those union certifications, dismissing 
issues of identity and representation, and showing little heed 
for the aftermath of the certification. As an organizer, have you 
helped to foster capacity among the members? Has the union 
nurtured the kinds of skills, relationships, and representa- 
tion that will build the unit past its first contract? That's how 
I think about organizing from a feminist perspective, but such 


PARTICIPANTS 


Aalya Ahmad is a staffer with the Canadian Union of 
Postal Workers and a proud member of two CUPE locals 
andithe Industrial Workers of the World. She teaches 
courses оп women's and gender studies, film, and lit- 
erature as an adjunct professor at Carleton University, 
publishes fiction and academic work, and'is a mother 
of two. 


Alejandra Lopez Bravo was born and raised in Mexico 
Gity and is a migrant justice organizer active in the 
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questions were definitely not on the radar of my brothers on the 
almost all-male organizing team. 

So it was a great respite for me when a sister came to help 
the drive and we went for a meal together. When I came back 
to the bar, the men seemed a bit put out that I had gone off with 
her. 1 felt the need to explain to the lead organizer that it was 
important to me to spend time with sisters. “Oh,” he said, "do 





Women often take up the 
slack of male peers, both 
within the labour movement 
and on the broader left. 





you think we are too macho?" "Well, yes, actually, sometimes 
it does feel that way," I replied. He told me he would think that 
over, which I truly thought was great. However, a couple weeks 
later, he told me he had consulted the male organizers and they 
all agreed I was wrong. End of discussion! 

This experience illustrates perfectly for me how the labour 
movement often fails to meaningfully address sexism and gen- 
dered understandings of work. I don't think the will is neces- 
sarily lacking. I think, as Nora says, itis a matter of taking these 
issues more seriously, which includes acknowledging the work 
of women in many movements. Gender issues aren't a luxury, 
to be dealt with only when bread-and-butter issues have been 
tackled. We need to focus both on the broad-stroke policy issues 
and the ways in which everyday sexism divides us and sabotages 
our struggles. 


Which workplace issues disproportionately 
affect women? Are these being addressed 
by current organizing efforts? What are the 
chief obstacles to women's empowerment in 
workplaces? 


NORA: When systemic issues arise in the workplace, they always 
disproportionately affect workers who hold oppressed identities. 
This means that for women (and especially non-white, disabled, 
queer, or trans women), any issue that arises in the workplace 
will impact them more than their male colleagues. 

And, as work at home is still overwhelmingly done by 
women, any policies that reward workers who can spend more 
time at work will, obviously, hurt women more. 

The reality is that women know the barriers they face, the 
issues they contend with, and how policies and procedures 
could improve our work lives. Unfortunately, women are often 
squeezed out of positions of power, either directly or indirectly, 
and are often overburdened by other responsibilities. 
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This is often the case both within the labour movement and 
on the left where women often take up the slack of male peers. 

Finding ways to create spaces for women within unions, 
in a fundamental way, must be a priority. Women need to be 
encouraged to hold leadership roles. They need a public child 
care program that provides free child care. They need flexible 
leave time to take care of family members in need. They need 
to make as much as their male counterparts. And, they need to 
be supported by their union if they decide to take on leadership 
roles within the broader community. 

Only when women make up a critical mass in decision- 
making will we see barriers removed in workplaces, and in this 
case, the labour movement is no different. 


WENDY: The "everydayness” of women's exploitation and 
oppression in the workplace and in broader society often gets 
overlooked. My entire working life has been as a nurse or per- 
forming related caring work in the community. These areas of 
work are female dominated both in numbers and character. 
The entry of more men into nursing and caregiving work over 
the last four decades has done very little to change the way in 
which nursing and similar occupations perceive themselves or 
are perceived from the outside. 

Ithink most would identify gender-based pay equity as a key 
issue, and most unions that represent health care workers have 
taken this on and made significant gains. In the late 1980s and 
into the '9os, our respective unions, certainly those represent- 
ing registered nurses, fought for and won improved wages and 
benefits, better scheduling conditions, and increased safety in 
the workplace. 

What has been largely ignored, however, are the broader 
issues emerging from womens roles in the world more generally, 
as Nora outlines. 

The dismantling and destruction of our social entitlements 
(our social wage) dramatically and disproportionately affects the 
lives of women. What is often called women's "24-hour work 
day" has intensified as we try to juggle our time, energy, and 
resources, caring for children and aging parents, attending to 
the needs of families and our communities, at the same time as 
facing increased demands at work. 

A key strategy of employers has been to introduce the "team 
concept" into the public sector, including health care. The team 
concept is a seductive construct that tries to convince workers 
in both the private and public sectors that the interests of the 
employer and of the workers are the same. Teachers, social work- 
ers, and health care providers in female-dominated occupations 
are particularly badly affected because we are already socialized 
into caring, nurturing roles. 

The idea that we are all “one team" blurs power imbalances 
and hierarchical workplace arrangements. This makes it more 
difficult for women workers to recognize and acknowledge, let 
alone to resist, our oppression and exploitation as women. 


一 





The encroachment of lean, mean restructuring and the 
rationing of public services and social entitlements affects all 
working and poor people. Meanwhile, liberal feminism tends 
to lack class analysis and restricts itself to criticism of the glass 
ceiling and the issue of pay equity. A genuinely class-based 
feminism is urgently required. 


ALEJANDRA: In my experience and the experiences of the 
women and communities that I work with, one of the main 
issues here is sexual harassment. Women are often dismissed 
when they report their male co-workers or supervisors, and 
many workplaces don't have adequate policies, if any at all, to 
address and stop harassment. Harassment is virtually encour- 
aged in the service industry, for example, with dress codes that 
objectify women. 

As Nora and Wendy suggest, the lack of appropriate child care 
options for working mothers and the absence of resources and 
policies specific to the needs of pregnant women is punishing, 
forcing women to accept unrealistic and inhumane conditions. 

I see women working mostly in non-union workplaces 
where they are treated as disposable cheap labour and where 
they can be fired for speaking out. Instead of unions, I see 
front-line workers, women's advocates, and women's collec- 
tives supporting women in these situations, helping them take 
cases to human rights and employment standards tribunals, 
for example. And they try to target institutional barriers in a 
collective way. 


AALYA: I want to see the labour movement throw all its might 
behind the struggle for a national program that provides uni- 
versal, accessible, quality child care to all parents. We can do 
it. We need to do this. As a mother of small children, living in 
Quebec, I know what a difference the $7-a-day daycare system 





Imagine if every community 
had a workers' action centre, 
somewhere a precarious 
or a temp or a home-based 
worker knew there were 
resources and support 
to fight a bad boss. 





makes to our family, and even that system needs improvement 
because there is a huge waiting list and not enough spaces and 
the provincial government is cutting the budget. Lots of coalition 
organizing is happening around child care: a Rethink Child 
Care campaign has been signed onto by major unions and child 
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care advocates, and a national conference, ChildCare 2020, is 
scheduled for Winnipeg this November. 

When I say, "throw all its might behind,” I am not just 
referring to lobbying politicians to make a national child care 
program a reality or creating slogans, petitions, posters, etc. We 
need imaginative, audacious, and highly visible direct actions 





| want to see the labour 
movement throw all its 
might behind the struggle 
for a universal program that 
provides accessible, quality 
child care to all parents. 





to get the public's attention and keep child care front and centre 
until it is won. We need to rethink not only child care but how 
we value the work of caregivers. 

As Wendy points out, a keystone of women's oppression is 
the failure to address the overlaps between reproductive work, 
unpaid domestic labour, and wage labour. Unions could set a 
good example by ensuring subsidized child care provided by 
fairly compensated workers is available at each and every union 
function, including all local meetings. They could put negotiat- 
ing better language around family responsibilities in collective 
agreements at the top of the priority list. They could highlight 
the inequities faced by caregivers as a key issue. 

Communicating via "kitchen table conversations," as the 
Rethink Child Care campaign is doing, is very powerful. It's 
great to see an old feminist organizing tactic being redeployed 
using contemporary media. But I would like to see those kitchen 
table conversations ripple outward from the formal structures 
of union and advocacy work. I would also like to see the inclu- 
sion of home-based child care workers, live-in caregivers, and 
nannies, whose ranks include many racialized and immigrant 
women, in all these conversations. I’m hoping the upcoming 
conference will include lots of strategizing around getting public 
engagement, inviting home-based and independently organ- 
izing caregivers, and action, action, action! 


What do you see as the most relevant and effec- 
tive organizing efforts around work right now? 
How are women and women's workplace issues 
included in these efforts? 


WENDY: Any organizing efforts around work in this current 
period of austerity must address and counter the challenges and 
obstacles workers address at work as well as in our communities. 





There is a direct link between the attacks on our public services 
= health care, education, welfare, child care, employment insur- 
ance — and what is happening to workers in the workplace. 

The most effective organizing, whether we are talking about 
organizing drives, collective bargaining, workplace safety, job 
security, scheduling language, wages and benefits, etc., has to 
take place within this larger social and political context. Unless 
the issues that affect us as workers are understood and opposed 
as inherently embedded within capitalism itself, we risk becom- 
ing irrelevant and of no use to working people. 


NORA: I'm most hopeful and inspired by efforts to organ- 
ize baristas in Halifax. Café workers represent a cohort of 
the service industry that has traditionally been outside of 
the labour movement. The Baristas Rise Up campaign has 
introduced young workers as the face of organizing while 
addressing the exploitative and precarious nature of coffee 
shop work. (I hear the coffee even tastes better when made 
by a unionized worker.) 

Its no coincidence that this organizing campaign is happen- 
ing in a province where young workers are taking the reins of 
their workplaces like never before. Young workers hold elected 
positions, at both the labour council and provincial levels in 
Nova Scotia, and speak with confidence and candour. More 
inspiring is that young women are just as well represented as 
young men in these positions. 

On the other side of the country, there's the labour battle 
that raged on into September between the British Columbia 
Teachers' Federation ( BCTF) and the B.C. Liberals. The deter- 
mination of the BCTF to defend teachers' working conditions 
is inspiring, especially considering how the Ontario teachers' 
federations had their collective bargaining rights trampled just 
a few years ago. Women are the majority in their ranks, and the 
BCTF fight should be seen as one that defends women as much 
as one that defends teachers. 


ALEJANDRA: There are efforts like the work of the Vancouver 
Rape Relief and Women's Shelter in advocating for a guaran- 
teed livable income that wouldn't be attached to employment 
or citizenship. A guaranteed living wage would give women 
the ability to leave abusive men or bad bosses and avoid other 
oppressive relationships and forms of work. The work of 
women-led organizations and collectives in the Global South, 
like Semillas, the Mexican Society for the Rights of Women, 
are inspiring. They organize around labour rights, reproductive 
rights, and the right of women to own land and develop alterna- 
tive livelihood strategies. 


AALYA: I am inspired by the work of the Workers' Action 
Centre in Toronto and by the Immigrant Workers Centre in 
Montreal, as well as the work of the Ontario Coalition Against 
Poverty and the Industrial Workers of the World. These groups, 
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with the scantiest of resources, take on effective front-line, 
horizontal, and direct-action struggles against wage theft and 
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and hamper union activism on the ground. I think we need 
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solidarity hubs within and between communities, fostering 
links between people from different groups, including unions, 
breaking out of traditional modes of organizing and helping 
to support, empower, and deliver the goods for marginalized 
workers. 

Imagine if every community had a workers' action centre, 
somewhere a precarious or a temp or a home-based worker 
knew there were resources and support to fight a bad boss. 
Imagine if every district and labour council and every union 
helped to fund and support a centre and reached out to the 
people who truly needed it. I think such centres аге the future of 
the labour movement, and we need to be putting more resources 
there. I'm really impressed by some of the actions I have seen 
coming out of the live-in caregivers' and service industry work- 
ers' organizations, working both independently andwith centres 
such as these, taking on wage theft, racism and harassment 
cases, and confronting employers. The efforts made at real 
inclusivity here — translating materials into multiple languages, 
for example — are highly effective. It gives me a lot of hope. * 
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RARTING A LABOUR 
MOVEMENT IN CRISIS 
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decades is by now familiar. We've heard of the dramatic decline in (STRIKES AND LOC KOUTS) 


unionization rates, but the data on strike frequency and severity in 
the neoliberal era brings this out perhaps even more clearly: 


Te decline in bargaining and economic power of workers in recent WORK STOPPAGES 


Annual Person-days lost per employee 


longside this decline of worker power, 
a restructuring of work has taken place. 
Women have continued to enter the labour 


force, increasing its size considerably, while the 
nature of work has been slowly changing: 
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workers have become less productive. It’s just SSS“ ШР 
that, because of their reduced power in rela- 1983 
tion to bosses and management, they haven't been 
getting the fruits of productivity increases: 


PRODUCTIVITY AND WAGES 


Real weekly wages vs. productivity 
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ll this has resulted in an over- his heightened exploitation is abetted and maintained by a range 
A: decline in labour's share of of structural factors that aim to discipline labour and pit workers 
income: against each other: 
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about by scapegoating more exploited workers or by appealing to politicians. Instead, 
it will require organizing from below and acting in solidarity to take back power from 
those who have made a killing from attacking organized labour. 


SHARE OF MARKET INCOME 
GOING TO THE TOP 1% 


Rss the capacity of workers to fight the dominant power of bosses will not come 
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Robots, Migration, 
and the Future of Work 


Technology and collaboration should free us from drudgery, not throw us into competition 
for dead-end jobs. Bosses harness automation and migration to keep workers weak and 


vulnerable. Can we strike back for a different world? 


By MICHAL ROZWORSKI 


Illustrations by EMILY MCGRATTEN 


he past several decades have not been kind to workers, as 

most of us know only too well. Those making minimum 

wage are making a penny more in real terms than they 

were in 1976, union membership continues to fall, and 
wage growth for most has been anemic — far outstripped by rising 
productivity. And this is to say nothing about how unfulfilling 
the jobs that swallow the waking hours of our lives can be. Yet 
when workers speak out, whether about our own crappy working 
conditions or the absurd enrichment of those at the top, we're 
greeted by a familiar chorus that is often loudest inside our own 
heads: just be happy that you have a job at all. 

For some, the implied culprit in the background of this 
story is the much poorer worker in the Global South, whether 
at a maquiladora in Mexico, a sprawling electronics factory in 
China, ora call centre in India. As Canadian workers have been 
integrated into a globalized economy, the story goes, they can 
be kept in check by what happens halfway across the world. 
Labour discipline isn't just — or perhaps even mostly — a function 
of globalization, however. There are many domestic pressures 
keeping workers in line and the economy unkind. 

Take sectors where much of the work has to happen domesti- 
cally, like off-line retail. No longer assessing items one by one, 
cashiers now rapidly operate barcode scanners and compete 
with self-checkout machines. While robots are usually thought 
to be taking over industrial work, automation is now nearly 
everywhere. True, automation doesn't necessarily displace work- 
ers in a straightforward way — as U.S. President Barack Obama 
found out when he suggested ATMs were taking work from bank 
tellers when in fact the numbers of ATMs and human tellers 
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have risen together — but automation ultimately seeks to reduce 
the number of workers doing a particular job. 


MACHINES, FOOD, FREEDOM 

Beyond retail or manufacturing, consider health care. It wasn't 
long ago that hospitals had full kitchens that cooked meals for 
patients on site. Today, many use pre-processed food made 
in centralized, industrial facilities, which require less labour 
overall and less skilled labour in particular. A similar scenario 
is playing out with hospital laundry services across the country. 
These changes in the work process have occurred in tandem 
with privatization, making it easier to slash wages and benefits 
and break existing union contracts. 

Catalina Samson has worked in food preparation at the 
Vancouver General Hospital for 20 years, first as a public-sector 
employee and now at Sodexo, a giant food services multinational 
that has operated the hospital's kitchens since 2004. Along with 
the introduction of processed foods, Samson has experienced 
a more frenetic work pace, more cramped conditions, and ever 
more menial tasks expected from workers. She confides that 
her work is less fulfilling than it used to be. "It's so limited,” she 
says. "There's no longer a sense of service quality for patients.” 

Ken Robinson knows the feeling all too well. In his role 
as vice-president of B.C's Hospital Employees' Union, he has 
seen mass deskilling, job loss, and dislocation. Faced with 
such monumental changes, the union has often been on the 
defensive, he acknowledges. "At the end of the day, it was about 
trying to keep a stable work environment,” he says. Automation 
produces uncertainty, and, under capitalism, this uncertainty 
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" 
hasa disciplinary function: itshrinks demands and puts workers 
back on their heels. 

Like Samson, Robinson started out working in a hospital 
kitchen. He saw his job disappear as food preparation was 
moved to an industrial kitchen in another city (though one still 
within the public sector). At the time, he was able to retrain 
and find alternate work within the hospital, while becoming 
active in his union. The difference between his experience and 
Samson's shows how workers can experience the same process 
of technological change and automation in different ways, 
depending on their organizational leverage at the time. 

Last year, an influential study from Oxford University cal- 
culated that up to 47 per cent of existing jobs in the U.S. are 
susceptible to automation or computerization in the near future. 
The jobs most likely to be hit, according to the researchers, are 
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not just low-wage positions in sales and services (thinktelemar- 
keters) but also many middle-class jobs in office administration 
(think insurance or tax specialists). Popular new books with 
titles like The Second Machine Age make gloomy predictions 
about available work. This rhetoric about an automated threat 
to jobs dovetails with increasing rancour about the "hollowing 
out" of the middle class — a fear at the very centre of political 
discourse in both Canada and the U.S. 
Nonetheless, debate rages about the role technology is play- 
ing in dramatic changes to labour markets, especially as job 
growth is increasingly concentrated in low-wage work. The 
reality is that, while robots take away the need for some skills, the 
way work is remunerated and distributed depends more on the 
workings of political economy than computer circuitry. It's no 
coincidence that automation and deskilling in the health sector 
have been accompanied by subcontracting and privatization, 
creating working conditions that seem more suited to a Tim 
Hortons or a Burger King than a public institution. Worsening 
conditions like lower incomes, increased stress, and insecurity 
create an inertia that has been difficult for unions to counter. 
Struggles and fears over automation are as old as capitalism, 
but they need not be a reaction to technology itself. Indeed, 
even the infamous Luddites of the first Industrial Revolution 
are being reclaimed from their misrepresentations in high 
school textbooks. For the Luddites, the fight was not against 
technology so much as for worker control over its use. Karl 








Marx famously saw capitalism as a necessary but impermanent 
economic system — one that would develop technological and 
human capacity while at the same time produce its own grave- 
diggers. Perhaps less famously, in 1930 John Maynard Keynes 
predicted that the development of technology, combined with 
the “euthanasia of the rentier,” would lead to a 15-hour work 
week by the year 2030. Of course, rapid technological change 
has led neither to Marx's wish for universal equality and crea- 
tive freedom beyond capitalism nor to Keynes' wish for the 
same under a reformed capitalism. In fact, many of us work 
more and more for less and less, even as technology advances. 
How is this possible? 

Automation is a potentially liberatory tool like few others, 
but when bosses and managers oversee its use, deciding what 
we produce and how we produce it, from iPhones to Humvees, 
the result is displaced workers who are forced to compete for 
other waged work rather than being freed up to live more of 
their lives without a boss. 


COMPETING FOR CARE 
Robots are not the only ones supposedly coming for your job, 
especially if your job involves the caring and emotional work that 
robots and computers can't deliver. There are other ways to save 
on labour costs. Production — whether of goods or, increasingly, 
services — migrates north to south while workers migrate south 
to north. Much of this migration is highly regimented: rules 
are designed to keep migrant workers in extremely precarious 
living and working conditions, while at the same time helping 
maintain discipline over the entire domestic labour force. As 
goods move with increased freedom, the movement of people 
is strictly regulated, forcing economic refugees into precarious 
and often deadly circumstances like overcrowded boats. 
Abelina Morales is just one example of this regulated global 
flow of human lives. She came to B.C. from the Philippines 
five years ago under the Live-in Caregiver Program (LCP), a 
specific stream of the Temporary Foreign Workers Program 
(TFWP). She made the decision to migrate in order to provide 
a better life for her two children and husband, but the rules of 
the LCP meant that she was first separated from her family for 
several years, aside from short annual visits. "I'm a mother,” she 
says. "My kids are still young, and here I am taking care of my 
employer's kids. I give my time and love to kids who aren't mine.” 
Live-in caregivers are tied to a single employer with whom, 
as the name implies, they live. Not only are they often isolated 
from others, they have less access to social programs than 
resident workers and face the risk of being deported at the first 
sign of trouble. These working conditions create insecurity that 
manifests itself in different ways. Many caregivers, for example, 
end up working significant undocumented overtime. Because 
caregivers effectively live at work, not only are work and life 
deeply intertwined but fear of retribution makes it hard to 
refuse employer demands. 








Yet while migrants are some of the most precarious work- 
ers of all, they are not hapless victims. Jason Foster of Athabasca 
University has written extensively on the TFWP and migrantlabour 
and reminds us that "these are men and women who are mak- 





FOR THE LUDDITES, THE FIGHT 
WAS NOT AGAINST TECHNOLOGY 
SO MUCH AS FOR WORKER 
CONTROL OVER ITS USE. 





ing active choices for themselves, what we can argue are rational 
choices for themselves.” The former live-in caregivers I interviewed 
forthis story understand themselves to be a source of cheap labour 
within an unjust institutional structure. They explained they were 
not "taking jobs" but filling a need created by clear government 
policy – one that ends up lowering the floor of labour standards. 
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What's more, like resident workers, migrants face deskilling, 
not because of automation but because, when they move, their 
skills are devalued. Many live-in caregivers were nurses in their 
home countries. "We're highly skilled,” says Morales, “but only 
good enough for being nannies here.” Motivated but deskilled 
and put in precarious positions, migrant workers are used by 
policy-makers to mitigate against full employment and the 
increased bargaining power of workers, especially in low-wage 
occupations. 

Those who blame migrants for “taking jobs” are only help- 
ing employers to divide workers. Denying migrant workers 
residency status and labour rights is particularly odious in light 
of the fact that the TFWP is, in essence, a capitalist recalibration 
of Canada's immigration policy. The “Good enough to work, 
good enough to stay” slogan adopted by the United Food and 
Commercial Workers is a good example of a major union push- 
ing back against attempts to use nationality to divide workers. 

When unemployment (ог underemployment) is low or fall- 
ing, more migrant workers are “invited” in, especially into low- 
wage sectors. A program like the TFWP helps give employers 














` the upper hand even in economically good times when workers 
typically feel empowered to increase their demands. 
THE THREAT OF FULL EMPLOYMENT 
Already in 1943, the economist Michal Kalecki clearly showed 
how full employment poses a threat to the capitalist order. 
"Undera regime of permanent full employment, the sack would 
cease to play its role as a disciplinary measure,” said Kalecki. 
"The social position of the boss would be undermined, and the 
self-assurance and class-consciousness of the working class 
would grow.” Governments and employers learned their lesson 
about full employment during the postwar boom when labour 
was more militant and empowered. Full employment hasn't 
seriously been on the policy table ever since. 

Understanding the role of labour discipline in the use of 
automation and migrant labour sharpens the political terrain 
that can be contested today. Popular ideas about civilizational 
collapse or salvation — a dystopian or utopian future ushered in 
by robots and computers — obscure the agency of real workers 
and the struggles we can lead. Migrant workers, unlike robots, 
can elicit solidarity and organize in their own interests and in 
the interests of all workers. 


MIGRANT POWER IS LABOUR POWER 

Migrant workers are mobilizing within their own communities 
and trying to shift the public debate. Syed Hussan, coordinator 
of the Toronto-based Migrant Workers Alliance for Change 
(MWAC), explains: "Migrant workers are not a new creature; 
they are racialized immigrants now made temporary under a 
global push to move to a system of temporary migration." If 
this system is part of broader changes in global capitalism, then 
local xenophobia, while making the lives of migrants worse, will 
continue to harm all workers. 

Hussan says that the first responsibility of organizations 
like MWAC is to migrant workers themselves. "We have to win 
things for people in our communities." Opposing changes to the 
LCP that would remove caregivers' pathways to citizenship is a 
key ongoing struggle. Protecting this feature of the program is 
critical not only as a defensive measure but because it provides 
an opening for a campaign to expand such pathways to encom- 
pass all migrant workers. 

Working within migrant communities is vital but not 
enough, says Hussan. "We need to reach out to allies, to get 
people to understand the broad changes, to connect the dots. 
This is not a national problem but one rooted in global trans- 
formations of capitalism." As an example, remittances are 
increasingly seen as a form of development aid that can replace 
more direct forms of investment. Hussan likens the struggle 
for labour rights and immigration status for migrant workers 
to struggles against austerity. Neither struggle is limited to 
one country, and both affect the whole of society rather than 

small, limited sections. 
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Organizations like Alberta's Temporary Foreign Workers 
Support Coalition are paving the way to making justice for 
migrant workers a society-wide demand, forging concrete soli- 
darity with local workers. The group has had success organizing 
information sessions to demystify the TFWP for local work- 
ers, protests to generate visibility, and social events to bring 
migrant and resident workers together. This past Labour Day 
in Edmonton, they held a large Temporary Foreign Worker 
Appreciation barbecue that was attended by hundreds. Like 





DEMANDING IMMIGRATION 
STATUS ON LANDING CHALLENGES 
FALSE DIVISIONS AND EMBRACES 
OUR SHARED HUMANIT Y. 





MWAC, the coalition organizes around simple demands like 
"permanent residency now," both for migrant workers already in 
Canada and, ultimately, for all migrants. "Being able to outreach 
with one solid message is key,” says organizer Marco Luciano. 

The difficulty, however, lies in breaking through a media and 
political consensus that often sees migrants as a threat rather 
than allies on the front lines of global labour struggles. Fear- 
mongering fostered by racism makes it easier for employers to 
pit workers against one another. Solidarity, on the other hand, 
has the potential not only to vastly improve the lives of migrants 
but also to pull the rug out from under strategies seeking to 
divide and conquer workers. Demands like immigration status 
on landing challenge false divisions, acknowledge the agency of 
migrants, and embrace our shared humanity. 

Migrant workers and robots present two sides of the same 
broken promise: that, given time, we can be free from drudg- 
ery and that we can be free together. The authors of the 2013 
Oxford study on the effects of automation conclude that "for 
workers to win the race [with technology] .. they will have to 
acquire creative and social skills.” Workers are human and thus 
creative and social by nature. Our mission must be to develop 
our creative and social skills to better stand in solidarity, to 
organize and win bargaining power, and to dismantle one 
obstacle at a time, together. * 


MICHAL ROZWORSKI is a political economist based 
on unceded Coast Salish territories in B.C. In addition 
to doing research analysis for major unions, he is a 
contributing editor at Ricochet Media and maintains 


an economics blog called Political Eh-conomy. 


EMILY MCGRATTEN is a freelance illustrator, comic artist, and print- 
maker from the sunny Okanagan Valley in B.C. 
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The Art of the Possible 


An interview with John K. Samson and Candace Savage 


By YUTAKA DIRKS 








You've both had long, successful careers. 
John, you've been writing lyrics for years 
with The Weakerthans, Propagandhi, and 
your own solo work. Candace, you've 
published over 20 books, beginning in 
1979 with Our Nell. Do you remember 
the first thing you wrote that you were 
really proud of? What keeps you going 
and sustains you as a writer? 


CS: When I was in Grade 2, a story I 
wrote for Brownies was printed in the 
local paper in Dawson Creek, B.C., 
where we lived at the time. With the 
possible exception of learning to wrap 
parcels, I detested Brownies — the dowdy 
brown dress, the belt that kept getting 
lost under the bed, the badge for darn- 
ing socks. But seeing my words in print 
and knowing that someone had admired 
them was like getting a special hug. After 
that, I wasn't truly satisfied with anything 
I wrote for along time. It took me a while 
to learn that writing, like so many other 
things in life, is the art of the possible. 
Try as you might to get it right, you have 
to accept your limitations. It's immensely 
gratifying when the imperfect words on 
the page take flight in someone else's 
mind and that person takes the time to 





let you know. When you really connect 
with someone else, the effort seems 
worthwhile. 


JKS: Same here. I recall taking great 
pride in a rhyming couplet about snow 
I wrote in Grade 2 or 3, which was typed 
out and printed in a handmade book 
with a laminated cover, and then there 
were decades of impatience trying to 
recapture that feeling. I don't exactly feel 
pride in my work, more like satisfaction 
when I fully explore or exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of a song. And I am happiest 
when a song is proven durable — when I 
can play it in different venues and dur- 
ing different eras of my life and have it 
do something to and with an audience, 
large or small. 


Despite the many differences between 
A Geography of Blood and John's lyr- 
ics and poetry, there are some areas of 
thematic convergence: a deep, personal 
experience of the Prairies and of life in 
small towns, and the history and politics 
of those places. How do you see the 
relationship between the personal and 
political in your own writing or that of 
others? 
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A GEOGRAPHY 
OF BLOOD 


Unearthing Memory 


from a Prairié Landscape 





CS: My parents were born in the 1920s, 
which means they grew up in the Dirty 
‘30s. Times were much better by the 
1950s and 1960s when I was growing 
up. But in many ways, the dust of the 
3os continued to blow through my child- 
hood. It was there in my mother's bouts 
of depression; it was there in my dad's 
restless determination to make some- 
thing of himself. A lesson learned early: 
our individual, private lives are set in the 
context of history and politics. The per- 
sonal and the political and the aesthetic 
are inseparable. 


JKS: I think Candace's A Geography of 
Blood is a wonderful example of the kind 
of work I aspire to as a writer and as an 
ally. I heard it as a moving and artful call 
for us all to make a true effort to under- 
stand the context and history of where 
we find ourselves, which will require 
genuine curiosity and empathy, and to 
Search our present tense for possibility 
and justice. 
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Candace, A Geography of Blood is a 
fantastic stylistic hybrid, part memoir, 
part history. You make use of a variety 
of tenses and points of view and include 
transcripts of interviews with long-dead 
historical figures. John, your work runs 
the gamut from whispered acoustic ballad 
to brash punk rock. How do you know 
when you've found the right form for the 
story you are telling? 
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JKS: Melody is a mysterious force. I am 
musically pretty limited, a utilitarian 
player at best, but I've come to realize that 
music is what provokes me into language, 
and I'm grateful for it. 


CS: With Geography of Blood, I knew 
from the outset that I needed a first- 
person narrator to lead the reader on a 
journey he or she probably didn't want to 
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"| would say you should maintain a healthy distrust 
of contests and prizes. My goals as a worker in the 
music industry are: never use the word 'baby' in a 
song and never attend awards shows." 


take. But there were also moments when 
forethought failed me, and I made deci- 
sions out of desperation. For example, 
the "interviews" with long-dead people 
happened on a day when the paragraphs 
that were appearing on my screen were 
boring me to tears. This would be so 
much simpler if I could just talk to these 
guys, I thought. And so I did. A friend 
who read the manuscript early on thought 
the interviews were a mistake, but I liked 
them right away. There is never one right 
way to tell a story. You just keep bashing 
around until you find something that 
interests you and that might click for 
other people. 


Do you have anything to share with 
those writers out there who are thinking 
of entering the Writing in the Margins 
contest? 


CS: The wonderful thing about working 
with words is that they are inexhaustible 
and free. No matter how many sentences 
you write and delete and rewrite and 
arrange, you will never have to go shop- 
ping. Solet yourself know what you want 
to say and then feel free to play. Be bold, 
be brilliant, and illuminate your subject 
in your own special way. I'm looking for- 
ward to seeing the world with fresh eyes, 
through your writing. 


JKS: First off, I would say you should 
maintain a healthy distrust of contests 
and prizes. My goals as a worker in the 
music industry are: never use the word 
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baby in a song and never attend awards 
shows. Art is, of course, a conversation, 
not a competition. Having said that, I 
admire the ethics and tone of this con- 
test, love Briarpatch, and am very much 
looking forward to reading your work. As 
for getting the words down, I keep and 
discard lots of advice from writers, but 
always return to this little Frank O'Hara 
ditty: "You just go on nerve. If someone's 
chasing you down the street with a knife 
you just run, you don't turn around and 
shout, ‘Give it up, I was a track star for 
Mineola Prep." * 


YUTAKA DIRKS divides his 
time between New York and 
Toronto. His fiction and essays 





have appeared in magazines 
and journals including THIS 
Magazine, Rabble.ca, Ricepaper and The Sun 
Magazine. A long-time housing activist, he is 
currently working on a book about housing, 


homelessness, and capitalism. 
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Let's keep liquor sales public 


So we all benefit from the profits 
that public stores give back 




















Public liquor sales return huge profits 
to Saskatchewan people — more than 
$252 million last year alone. 


That's money that can be invested in 
schools, hospitals, long-term care 
homes, provincial parks, highways, 
and much more. 


But by proposing the province-wide 
privatization of liquor sales, the 
provincial government is putting all 
those benefits at risk. 


Tell your MLA to keep liquor sales public at: 
KeepLiquorPublic.ca 
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Justice for Midwives 


There is much more than pay at stake in the mainstreaming of publicly funded midwifery. 
It's a workers' struggle that goes to the crux of the sexual division of labour, the value of 
caregiving, and the dignity and health of women. 


By JUSTIN SAUNDERS 


Illustration by SHANTALA ROBINSON 


idwifery, one ofthe world's oldest 
M professions, is rapidly becoming 

a core componentof health care 
delivery to pregnant women in Ontario. 
Yet an ongoing impasse between mid- 
wives and the provincial government 
over salaries clouds what is an otherwise 
wildly popular part of the health care 
system. 

In 1994, Ontario was the first jurisdic- 
tion in the country to regulate the practice; 
by 2020, midwives are projected to attend 
roughly one-quarter of births in the prov- 
ince, an increasing number of which are 
taking place outside of hospitals. 

"Midwives are the only health care 
providers (HCPs) who are trained and 
insured to provide care for women 
choosing to give birth outside of the 
hospital," says Lisa Weston, president 
of the Association of Ontario Midwives 
(AOM). "Basically, we are the front-line 
workers for pregnancy and birth and the 
newborn period." 

Ontario's midwives are increasingly 
integrated within the system, taking on 
more responsibilities and bridging gaps 
in health care for vulnerable populations 
of women by attempting to address pov- 
erty, immigration status, and access to 
services in remote areas while enduring 

gruelling working conditions. 

Now, after years of failed nego- 
tiations over pay raises, workers in this 
overwhelmingly female-dominated 
profession have filed a suit against the 
province under the Human Rights Code, 
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asserting that Ontarios 700 midwives are 
being underpaid by nearly 50 per cent. 
Ata press conference in November 2013 
announcing the suit, the AOM char- 
acterized midwifery as "systematically 
neglected." 


A GENDERED TRIFECTA 

The provincial government has rejected 
this appraisal, maintaining that midwives 
are adequately compensated. Following 
the AOM's announcement, then Health 
minister Deb Matthews said she was 
"puzzled" by the suit, pointingto funding 
increases made under the Liberals, a tune 
that has not changed since the party's re- 
election this year under Premier Kathleen 
Wynne. 

"The Ministry ... denies the AOM 
claim of discrimination against mid- 
wives,” said David Jensen, a representa- 
tive of the Ministry of Health. "Since 
2003, compensation for midwives has 
increased by 33 per cent. In the sametime 
period, annual funding for the midwifery 
program increased to approximately $125 
million, representing more than a 400 
per cent increase." 

Midwives say there is a sharp dif- 
ference between the province's overall 
investment in midwifery and midwives' 
actual gross income, which ranges from 
$77,000 to $104,000. 

"Their response adds up everything 
the government pays, including all of 
[the government's] operating expenses. 
Essentially, the government expense 


of running a midwifery program,” says 
Weston. 

Mary Cornish, a noted pay equity 
and labour lawyer, is chair of the Equal 
Pay Coalition. She headed the Ontario 
Human Rights Code Review Task Force 
and is representing midwives in the 
AOM's court case. 

Cornish identifies sexism as the over- 
riding factor in the pay dispute, noting that 
over 99 per cent of midwives are women. 

"It's a gendered trifecta. Midwives are 
women, they work for women, and they 
are engaged in working toward women's 
health. Even [accepting] the claim that 
they make more than the average, they 
still make way less than their value.” 


BARRIERS TO ACCESS 
Midwives' importance within the health 
care system is directly proportional to the 
cost-effectiveness of the outcomes they 
achieve. The provincial Midwifery Act 
insures midwives for services provided 
from the beginning of pregnancy until 
six weeks postpartum. Research has indi- 
cated that this continuity of care provides 
significant benefits, including increased 
breastfeeding rates and reduced instances 
of emergency medical interventions. 

These benefits still come at a cost. The 
scope of midwifery care, which hinges 
on 24-7 availability and ever-increasing 
responsibility, practically guarantees 
extremely long hours. 

According to Weston, the inter- 
professional tasks midwives perform 
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in order to work effectively with other 
HCPs is not accounted for in the govern- 
ment's analysis of their value. "There are 
committees that you need to be on and 
meetings that you need to go to. Salaried 
nurses going to these meetings are get- 
ting paid by the hospital while midwives 
[aren't]. 

"The amount of work that midwives 
do for free is much higher than other 
professions." 

There are more registered midwives 
practising in Ontario than in any other 
jurisdiction in the country. Jensen says 
that, as a result of Ontario's investment 
in the Midwifery Education Program, in 
the past 10 years the number of women 
who have access to midwifery services 
has tripled. In Newfoundland, by con- 
trast, midwifery remains unregulated. In 
New Brunswick, a lack of public funding 
means it is impossible for midwives to 
register. 

However, although the situation 
is worse in other provinces, for many 
Ontario women, significant barriers to 
accessing perinatal care still exist. 

"Continuity of care is more lacking in 
rural areas with people who don't see mid- 
wives," says Amelia Dryden, a midwife 
working in a midwifery catchment that 
includes rural areas outside of Kingston. 

"The other options for care are going 
to an obstetrician [until birth and then 
back to a general practitioner (GP) post- 
partum] or to a GP until halfway through, 
then to an obstetrician, then back to a GP.” 

Many hospitals also limit how many 
clients can give birth with midwives as 
their primary HCP. 

“We get a lot of women we can't 
accommodate, so we have a campaign 
going to lift that cap so that women have 
a choice of HCP,” says Dryden. 

According to Weston, caps are a sig- 
nificant problem throughout the province, 
and the number of available midwives 
doesn't begin to meet the demand. “Out 
of every 10 women who call ... four of 
them can't get a midwife. We have a limit 
to what we can provide to ensure the out- 
comes that we get for women,’ she says. 





“You can’t change that part without chang- 
ing the whole midwifery model of care.” 


BRIDGING GAPS 

Besides improving outcomes, midwives 
also playa role in bridging gaps in primary 
health care for marginalized populations. 
One of the largest barriers to access is 
poverty, particularly for women who lack 
insurance due to immigration status. 
Hospitals expect someone with no docu- 
mentation to personally pay for perinatal 
care, says Alanna Kibbe, head midwife 
at Sunnybrook Health Sciences Centre 
and a partner at Seventh Generation 
Midwives Toronto, which focuses on 
Aboriginal midwifery. 

“That person would basically be con- 
sidered a ‘medical visitor, " says Kibbe, 
noting that Toronto-area hospitals 
are shutting out medical visitors in an 
attempt to reduce deficits. 

Manavi Handa, a founding partner of 
West End Midwives in Toronto, works 
with undocumented women in her 
practice. 

"We've come up with a couple of really 
innovative solutions to provide care for 
this population. One of them is a part- 
nership with a CHC [community health 
centre] so that in the case of a consulta- 
tion or a transfer of care, the CHC will 
cover the cost and will refer their clients 
to us and we will care for them,” she says. 

Home visits by midwives can help 
with the isolation faced by those living 
in poverty or without adequate access to 
transportation. "Itcan be really beneficial 
in the postpartum period because women 
will feel like they have more support,” says 
Handa. 

Inability to pay for care is not the only 
barrier. Although hospitals in Ontario 
don't call immigration authorities to 
report undocumented people seeking ser- 
vices, Handa notes that a culture of fear 
around the possibility of deportation can 
still prevent them from accessing care. 

"People without English as a first 
language don't recognize what it means 
that you can access services without fear, 
[especially if] someone is treating you 
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with hostility. Showing newcomers you 
can access health care and not be afraid 
and treated with dignity ... it's hard to 
put a compensation value on that. That's 
a part of what midwives do.” 


BEING ON CALL 

Without pay equity, Kibbe says many 
working midwives face a lack of mobility 
within the profession, with few options 
for securing alternate sources of income. 
"That leaves us stuck working hours that 
would not be considered reasonable in 
any other profession, hours that resi- 
dents, and [doctors'] training programs, 
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pay of other salaried, community-based 
HCPs. 

Originally, midwives' salaries were 
based on a pay equity analysis that val- 
ued them at 63 per cent that of a CHC 
physician. 

"Ourunderstandingat the time was as 
[CHC physician] rates increased over the 
years, the rates of midwifery compensa- 
tion would also increase, and that has not 
happened," says Weston. 

An independent analysis included in 
the lawsuit came upwith a relative value 
per midwife of 91 per cent ofa CHC phy- 
sician. The CHC physician salary maxi- 

mum in 2013, the year the 





"The doctors' associations are 
much more powerful in terms 
of getting what they want." 


suit was filed, was $216,000, 
"and that doesn't include all 
of the things that are paid 
for them," says Cornish. By 
this reckoning, equitable 
pay for midwives would top 





are being told are too much.” 

Midwifery often means working 24 
hours at a time for several days a week 
managing a clinic, attending births, 
performing home visits, and being on 
call, which is widely acknowledged as 
unique to the profession. "If you're work- 
ing shifts, you can manage your needs 
ahead of time. But I never know when 
I'm going to be sleeping,” says Dryden. 
In fact, most midwives are on call for all 
of their clients almost all of the time. By 
Kibbe's count, she is off call only six days 
per month. 

In rural areas, midwives travel long 
distances for home visits. Dryden esti- 
mates she drives between two and six 
hours per day on top of her work. "It 
makes it harder to take care of the basics 
in my life. I do get paid [transportation 
costs], but the time I spend doing it isn't 
being adequately compensated." 


EQUITY 

Midwives say their responsibilities have 
grown to the point where the value of 
the care they provide is wildly dispro- 
portionate to their compensation, espe- 
cially when considered alongside the 





' out at $197,000, which is 


almost double the current maximum of 
$104,000. 

This analysis is only the latest in a 
long string of investigations. The most 
notable of these, commissioned jointly 
by the Ministry of Health and the AOM, 
was the 2010 Courtyard report. 

Its findings supported the assertions 
that midwives' workload had increased 
beyond that of other obstetrical profes- 
sions, that they were underpaid com- 
pared to CHC physicians and nurse 
practitioners, and that thousands of 
women were “denied service due to 
capacity limits." The report recom- 
mended a one-time pay equity increase 
of 20 per cent and ongoing negotiations 
for future raises. 

However, the government has since 
refused to recognize its validity. "The 
Ministry does not accept the [ Courtyard] 
report's methodologies and conclusions,” 
says Jensen. Not long afterward, negotia- 
tions stalled, and in 2013 midwives were 
placed in a compensation freeze. 

"Essentially they ignored the 
Courtyard report, and eventually ... the 
government said we're not discussing 
the Courtyard report. That's when the 
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association retained me;' says Cornish. 


ZERO FOR 15 YEARS ; 
The result of the human rights applica- 
tion may be crucial in determining how 
the profession retains its more experi- 
enced workers. "For midwives who are 
later in life, or who have disabilities ... 
[the] attrition rate is awful,” says Kibbe. “I 
am the primary income provider for my 
whole family. I can't cut back my client 
load unless I have income replacement. 
Where am I going to get that? I can't get 
another job because I'm on call all the 
time.” 

The more male-dominated group of 
CHC physicians doesn't face the same 
obstacles. For Cornish, the difference in 
bargaining power between the two pro- 
fessions is at the heart of the issue. 

“The doctors’ associations across 
the country are much more powerful in 
terms of getting what they want. They 
are afforded a much better negotiation 
bias.” 

In an age of increasing austerity 
budgets, midwives complain that years of 
zero wage increases have been unevenly 
applied to them in the name of cost- 
cutting, while there have been regular 
raises and improvements in working 
conditions for job classes with larger 
proportions of men. 

“Even just the cost of living that every- 
body else gets, midwives haven't gotten,” 
says Weston. “We certainly want to do 
our part as midwives, but we've had zero 
now for 15 of 20 years, so I think midwives 
have carried an unfair penalty in terms of 
keeping costs down.” 

The lawsuit remains before the 
Ontario Human Rights Commission. Ж 


JUSTIN SAUNDERS is a jour- 
nalist, filmmaker, and profes- 


sional nerd. He lives in Toronto. 





SHANTALA ROBINSON is a 
Vancouver-based illustrator who specializes 
in images for design, editorial, and publishing 
clients. 
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TO PROFIT FROM PRISONS 


The move to privatize prison food services in Saskatchewan highlights the Saskatchewan Party's 
piecemeal but determined approach to dismantling the public sector. Matt Gardner questions whether 


publicity campaigns and appeals to politicians are enough to resist the neoliberal agenda. 


By MATT GARDNER 


Illustration by DERRICK HOW 


s the Saskatchewan government threatens to privat- 
ize food service delivery in provincial prisons, the 
response of the affected workers' union illustrates 
many of the challenges facing the modern labour 
movement in general and public-sector unions in particular. 

The province announced in January that it was issuing a 
request for proposals (RFP) to private vendors for contract- 
ing out the delivery of food services in Saskatchewan prisons. 
Seven institutions would be affected by the decision, including 
provincial correctional centres in Saskatoon, Regina, and Prince 
Albert, as well as the Paul Dojack, Kilburn Hall, and Prince 
Albert youth residences. 

For food service workers, who are represented by the 
Saskatchewan Government and General Employees' Union 
(SGEU), privatization poses a direct threat to their jobs. Across 
the province, 62 positions may be at risk, including 24 perma- 
nent full-time and 38 permanent part-time positions. 

Lesley Dietz, the Ministry of Justice senior communications 
consultant, said the ministry issued the RFP "to determine if 
food services can be delivered in a more cfficicnt manner. to 
the facilities." Prison food service employees were informed in 
January that the RFP could lead to layoff notices in the future, 
putting workers in a state of limbo. Dietz indicated that any 
ministry announcement on the outcome of the RFP would be 
made this fall at the earliest. 

In response to the RFP, the union has undertaken a public 
awareness campaign to drive home the dangers of contracting 
out food services. Its efforts include an online petition urging 
people to contact their MLAs to stop privatization, as well as a 
paper petition circulated by the NDP opposition. 

"We've done radio ads and a distribution of pamphlets to all 
households in Regina, Saskatoon, and Prince Albert via Canada 
Post,” says Susan Dusel, the SGEU communications manager. 
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“So we've been definitely trying to raise awareness of the prob- 
lems associated with privatizing corrections food services, both 
in terms of the cost-cutting and the safety concerns with regard 
to the staff as well as inmates.” 

In a 2013 article for Truthdig, Chris Hedges documented the 
horrors associated with the contracting out of U.S. prison food 
services to the Aramark corporation, which included stale bread, 
mould, mice in the kitchen, and portions so small that prisoners 
were leftin a constant state of hunger. Contaminated food meant 
vomiting and diarrhea were common among the inmates. 

A fact sheet distributed by the SGEU details numerous 
instances of near-riots and violence caused by small portions, 
long waits, and hunger at prisons where food service: 
contracted out to Aramark.—— Ite ae 


were 


If Saskatchewan privatizes prison food delivery, Dusel says 
that it “could be the opening of the doors to full-scale privatiza- 
tion within corrections.” The for-profit prison system in the U.S. 
entails the highest incarceration rate in the world as private 
corporations reap massive profits from warehousing America’s 
racialized underclass. 3 e. 

With the health and safety of both workers and prisoners at 
stake in Saskatchewan, the SGEUS fight » privatization 
is imperative. тее 

Thus far, however, the SGEU TU has relied largely 
on appealing to political authorities, most notably through 
petitions to MLAs. In comments made to the Prince Albert 
Daily Herald early in the year, SGEU president Bob Bymoen 
inadvertently u underscored the weakness of the union's position 
by placing his hopes in the same government that is spearhead- 
ing privatization and ideologia committed to dismantling 
public unions. 

Referring to Premier Brad Wall's admonishment of 
PotashCorp for laying off 440 employees, Bymoen said: "I plead 
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with the premier to show some of the compassion for his own 
staff that work for him as he shows for ... for the employees 
that work for the Potash Corporation that were laid off here a 
few weeks ago, when he was publicly challenging the Potash 
Corporation on those layoffs and asking them to be a better 
employer." 

At no point did Bymoen mention the possibility of strike 
action. 

The aversion to industrial action and rank-and-file mili- 
tancy is a chronic problem for trade unions in North America 
today, a legacy of Cold War-era 
anti-communism that purged 
the labour movement of radical 
activitists who had previously 
led workplace struggles, often 
with an eye toward challenging 
the economic system itself. 

In the decades after the 
Second World War, the class 
consciousness engendered by 
Marxists and other radicals in 
the labour movement gave way to a return to what Sam Gindin, 
an economist and retired Canadian Auto Workers researcher, 
calls "sectional" unionism, which is characterized by a limited 
focus on bettering the conditions of discrete groups of workers 
(that is, the membership) rather than thinking of the working 
class as a whole. 

For decades, such a strategy seemed viable as workers (and 
white men in particular) were able to improve their conditions 
within the confines of capitalism. But with the end of the post- 
war boom in the 70s, class conflict made its inevitable return as 


management sought to regain its profits on the backs ofworkers: 
Neoliberalism opene 


against unions, and ensuing decades saw a catastrophic collapse 
in unionization rates in Canada and the U.S. 

Today, public-sector unions remain the last bastion of 
organized labour. As a result, governments have increasingly 
focused their anti-union attacks on the БЕ5Е IU through 
privatization and anti-union legis 
register with labour officialdom that the: postwar compromise 
is dead,” said Dave Bleakney, a member of the Canadian Union 
of Postal Workers;in last year's Briarpatch labour roundtable. 
"Our liberation is not tied up in appealing to the goodwill of 
politicians and bosses but within ourselves." 

The organized withdrawal of labour power that we know 
as the strike remains a powerful tool, and the threat of usi 
it should be openly on the table for corrections food service 
workers as the SGEU seeks to safeguard the livelihoods of its 
members and to resist the assault on working-class people 
more broadly. 

In the event ofa strike, RCMP members and upper manage- 
ment would likely be called in to distribute the food to prisoners 


The union reports numerous 
instances of near-riots and 
violence caused by small portions, 
long waits, and hunger at U.S. 
prisons where food services have 
been contracted out to Aramark. 








like when the RCMP and private security firms were used to 
keep the court system functioning during the recent wildcat 
prison guard strike in Alberta. Just as nurses should have the 
right to strike to create better conditions for their patients in the 
long run, so should food workers be able to strike to defend the 
long-term nutrition and health ofinmates against privatization. 

Should union leaders balk at collective action, wildcat 
strikes are another option. SGEU members have threatened 
such tactics in the past, as in October 2002 when nearly 1,000 
Saskatchewan correctional workers considered going on strike 
without the sanction of their 
official leadership. 

The long-term success of 
the labour movement requires 
class consciousness in order 
to put struggles like those of 
prison food service workers in 
a larger context. Building on 
alliances with fellow unions 
such as the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees, the SGEU 
could form a broader coalition that would exert greater pressure 
on the government through the threat of coordinated industrial 
action. 

But as has been seen recently in Greece, even a wave of 
general strikes may not be enough to change the policies of 
a determined anti-labour government. Thus, the defence of 
working-class interests must necessarily include a political 
element beyond labour struggles themselves. 

Given the weakness of the labour movement in Canada 
and the continual rightward shift of the NDP, coalitions with 
community groups and other allies are essential if workers are 
to cut against the neoliberal political consensus, to identify 
common interests, and to build popular resistance to cutbacks 
and privatization. In Montreal, the Jeanne-Mance Health 
and Social Services Workers' Union successfully held popu- 
lar assemblies in 2011 to preserve health and social services. 
Perhaps such participatory and broad-based approaches are 









The SGEU has already recognized thro edia cam- 
paign the need to win public opinion to defend the jo 
corrections food workers. By building alliances capable of coor- 
dinated action and by showing its willingness to fight, the union 
would strengthen the hand not only of its own members but of 
all Saskatchewan workers. * 





MATT GARDNER is a reporter for the Prince Albert 
Daily Herald in Saskatchewan. 


DERRICK CHOW is a Toronto-based illustrator whose 
work appears in newspapers, magazines, and chil- 


dren's books. 
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QUOTES FROM THE 
UNDERGROUND 


The bourgeois brain 


"Canada's economy could not have been built without massive 
subsidies: of land, resource wealth, and the incalculable cost of 
generations of suffering. 


Revenù 
Strearss 













I look 
+65/ awesome in 
this Suit 


contro! 
Canadian governments received $9 billion in taxes and royalties in Suport dina 
2011 from mining companies, which isa tiny portion of overall mining 
profits; $3.8 billion came from exports of hydroelectricity alone in 
2008, and бо per cent of Canada’s electricity comes from hydroelectric 
dams; one estimate has tarsands extraction bringing in $1.2 trillion in 
royalties over 35 years; the forestry industry was worth $38.2 billion in 
2006, and contributes billions in royalties and taxes 








Fear of 
Re volution, 





By contrast, annual government spending on First Nations was $5.36 
billion in 2005 (it's slightly higher now). By any reasonable measure, 
it's clear that First Nations are the ones subsidizing Canada 


These industries are mostly taking place on Indigenous nations' 
traditional territory, laying waste to the land in the process, submerging, 
denuding, polluting, and removing. The human costs are far greater; 
brutal tactics aimed at erasing Native peoples' identity and connection 
with the land have created human tragedies several generations deep 
and a legacy of fierce and principled resistance that continues today." 


— DRU OJA JAY Asin secum 

















UNITED STEELWORKERS 





In partnership with our affiliates the 
Saskatoon and District Labour Council 
provides 4500 lunches in the inner 
city to children who otherwise may 
not have access to food 


UNITY AND STRENGTH FOR WORKERS 


LOCAL 6166 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


















President — Murray Nychyporuk 

Vice President — Dan Dnistransky 
Recording Secretary — Warren Luky 
Financial Secretary — Sheila Thompson 
Treasurer — Wayne Levac 

Trustees — Gord Medwid, Paul Bentley, 
Tony Colbourne 

Guards — Baltazar Flores, Phil Hayden 
Guide — Scott Clements 


we have been doing this for the past 26 years 

When unions stand up 
for fairness- 

Everyone Benefits 

[i [8] (306) 384-0303 

tes sdic@sasktel.net 


[n] http://saskatoondic.ca / 
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CUPE Local 3967 









Kepreseatiag Members 
vince 127217 


Representing Health Care Workers in 
Broadview, Grenfell, Moosomin, 
Whitewood, Balcarres, 

Fort Qu’Appelle, Indian Head, 
Montmartre, Wolseley, Cupar, 
Lestock, Lumsden, Raymore, 
Imperial and Regina 










CUPE - ITS YOUR UNION 


CUPE Local 3967 
1651 Park Street 

Regina, SK | SAN 5A2 
phone 306-757-7925 / 1-888-757-7925 


fax 306-757-6959 
e-mail cupe3967@sasktel.net 
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Р > © ‚ ‚Canadian; Office and Professi sal ves Una JAM "x 
EIL “Actively organizing-the-prairies" 


109-2709 12^ Avenue ~ Regina, SK ~ SAT 1J3 ~ Phone: (306) 352-4240 ~ Toll-free: 1-877-СОРЕЗ97 ~ email: cope397@sasktel.net ~ www.cope397.ca 





“i _ Noah P. Evanchuk* 


Barristers & Solicitor 


Criminal Defence 
Drug Defence 

Real Estate Law 
Health Care Directives 
Powers of Attorney 
Wills & Estates 


noahGevanchuklaw.ca 


www.evanchuklaw.ca 


* Rabble-Rouser • Libertine • Progressive • Feminist 


Old Boys-Glubddiember * Proud Briarpatch Supporter 
525-8136 100 - 2184 12th Ave, REGINA SK SAP 0M5 
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WAYS 


you can support 
Briarpatch 


Briarpatch is a non-profit, reader-supported 
magazine that thrives thanks to the individual 
contributions of readers like you. Here's what 
you can do to keep us keepin' on: 


1 Become a monthly Sustainer 

Sustainers are the backbone of Briarpatch and the rea- 
son we're not beholden to governments or corporate 
advertisers. By authorizing a small automatic donation 
each month, you'll play a crucial role in supporting 
our core operations so that we can focus our energies 
on more important things — like publishing fiercely 
independent journalism and critical commentary. 


All Sustainers receive an annual newsletter, an auto- 
matically renewing subscription, and a permanent 
vacation from renewal notices. 


2 Share Briarpatch with your friends 
Help us get Briarpatch into the hands of more readers 
by giving gift subscriptions to your nearest and dearest 
(3 for the price of 2!). 


3 Senda donation 
Even a $5 donation makes a difference to our bottom 
line, and donations of $50, $100, or $500 go that 
much further. Donating is fast and secure online: 
briarpatchmagazine.com/donate 


4 Extend your subscription 
Even if it isn't coming due, renewing now for one, 
two, or three years will help us save the cost — and 
you the nuisance — of reminders later. 


D Where there's a will, there's a way 
To ensure that Briarpatch continues to thrivewell into 
the future, consider making Briarpatch a part of your 
legacy. The proper designation for bequests is: 
Briarpatch, 2138 McIntyre Street, Regina, 
Saskatchewan, S4P 2R7 


Give us a call at 1-866-431-5777 
or email publisher@briarpatchmagazine.com 
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Emily is a geographer who is fascinated by natural resource econo- 
mies and is currently investigating how Saskatchewan is being 
reshaped by the boom in unconventional oil extraction. She enjoys 
playing soccer and ultimate Frisbee, jogging, teaching human geog- 
raphy, and struggling for a more just world. 


How did you become interested in human geography? 

During my master's degree, I came to love the way that geogra- 
phers think, especially the elegance with which so many hold 
structural processes and logics (like those of capitalism, patri- 
archy, and colonialism) alongside the specificities and histories 
of place. 


Your research has shifted from crops to the oil and gas industry. 
Why the change? 

As the farm economy has consolidated and oil has moved in, 
farmers are increasingly using and understanding their land for 
resource rents (surface leases and royalties). I'm interested in 
how farmers are negotiating a changing rural economy, this time 
from farming to oil. This project also investigates the booming 
oil economy and its implications for energy justice from the per- 
spectives of Indigenous groups, environmental organizations, 
oil workers, municipalities, service providers, and much more. 


What is your greatest fear? 
Snakes! I'm trying to get over my prejudice against creatures 
without legs, but worms, snakes, eels all creep me out. 


Why do you read and support Briarpatch? 

Forthe same reasons I love geography! It's a magazine that ana- 
lyzes structural relations of power but does so from perspectives 
rooted in place and struggle. 
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The automatic monthly donations of the following 
Sustainers provide Briarpatch with a welcome 

source of stable, ongoing revenue. 


By pledging a little money each month, you can add your 


name to the list of folks who make our work possible. 


INDIVIDUALS 
Jennie Abell 
OTTAWA ON 
Myka Abramson 
BOSTON, MA 

Р, Adamson 
MONTREAL, QC 
Ingrid Alesich 
REGINA, SK 

Don Anderson 
REGINA, SK 


Anderson 





Valerie G. Barnes- 
Connell 





Frank & Liz Barningham 
Ч 


DURHAM Ot 
Peter Bartkiw 
RICHMOND HILL ON 
Naomi Beingessner 
REGINA, SK 7 
Carol Bell 
SYLVAN LAKE AB 
Pat Bell 

REGINA, SK 

Obee Benjamin 
DARTMOUTH. NS 
Anne Bennett 
PIERREFONDS, OC 
Wayne Bennett 
ST, ALBERT, AB 
Jenn Bergen 
REGINA, SK 

Jon Bergen 
SASKATOON, SK 
Trevor Berry 
CAMPBELL RIVER. BC 


Brandon Bertram 
WATROUS, SK 


D. & A. Beveridge 


REGINA, SK 


Michelle Beveridge 
SASKATOON. SK 


Al Birchard 
VERWOOD, SK 

Ken Bird 

GRAND MANAN, NB 
Randy Bodnaryk 
FORT QU'APPELLE, SK 
Lara Bonokoski 
REGINA, SK 

Nick Bonokoski 
TORONTO. ON 
Lorne Brown 
REGINA, SK 


Meyer Brownstone 
TORONTO, ON 


Robert Buckingham 
ST JOHNS. NL 


S. Buhler & С. Clark 
SASKATOON, SK 


Johanna Bundon 
REGINA, SK 


Barbara Byers 
OTTAWA. ON 


Bruce Cameron 
BURNABY. BC 


Zanne Cameron 
EDMONTON. AB 


David Camfield 
WINNIPEG, MB 

R. Jessie Carlson 
REGINA, SK 

Sheryle Carlson 
EDMONTON, AB 


June Cas 
HAMILTON, ку 
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la Cerezke-Schooler 


TON. AB 


Chris Clarke 


MONTREAL ОС 


Lindsay Cole 
VICTORIA. BC 
Laura Collison 
EDMONTON. AB 
K. Collier 


RED DEER. AE 


Ray Comeau 
SAINT JOHN, NB 


Trudy Connor 
LA RONGE. SK 





Conway 


John Conway 
REGINA, SK 

Kieran Conway 
REGINA. SK 

Liam & Vicki Conway 
REGINA, SK 

Daniel Corbett 
HERRING COVE, N S 
Robert Cosbey 
REGINA, SK 

Keith Cowan 
REGINA SK 

Donna Cowley 
LUMSDEN, SK 
Steven Craig 
REGINA, SK 

Rachel Crawford 
OTTAWA ON 

Andy Crooks 
CALGARY, AB 
Chris Cully 
OAKVILLE ON 

Bev Currie 

SWIFT CURRENT, SK 
Norris Currie 
SWIFT CURRENT. SK 
Sherri Cybulski & 
Ron Gates 
REGINA, SK 

Gloria Cymbalisty 
REGINA, SK 

Ron de la Hey 
МЕОЕМ. MB 
Wilfrid Denis 
SASKATOON, SK 
Peter Dent 
GALIANO ISLAND, ВС 
Eriel Deranger 
EDMONTON, AB 


Susana Deranger 
REGINA, SK 


John Dimond-Gibson & 


Laura McGrath 
OTTAWA, ON 


Shirley Dixon 
REGINA SK 


Peter Driftmier 
VANCOUVER, BC 

Tria Donaldson & Brad 
Olson 

REGINA. SK 

Kathleen Donovan 
KENNETCOOK. NS. 

Val Drummond & 
Lon Borgerson 
MACDOWALL. SK 
David Durning 
NEW WESTMINSTER, 8C 
Bob Eaton 
SASKATOON. SK 
Emily Eaton 
REGINA, SK 


Lorne Elkin 
MOOSE JAW, SK 


Trish Elliott & Don 
Jedlic 
REGINA 





Simon Enoch 


REGINA, SK 


Christopher Erl 


HAMILTON, ON 


Falconer 





TOR 


Amber Fletcher 
REGINA. SK 


Timea Fleury 


FORT MCMURRAY. AB 


David Forbes 





Elizabeth Freitas 
CA GE ON 
Chris Gallaway 
EDMONTON. AB 

Peter Garden 
Amanda Gebhard & 
Jason Green 
HAGEN, SK 

Jennifer Gibbs 
HAMILTON. ON 

Terry Gibson 
REGINA, SX 

Paul Gingrich & 
Alison Hayford 
REGINA SK 

Hayley Goodchild 
HAMILTON, ON 

Betty Gordon 
WAPELLA, SK 

Brian Gordon 
WAPELLA. SK 

John Gordon 
WAPELLA, SK 

Margot Gough 
REGINA SK 

Rachel Gough 
MONTREAL. ОС 
Martin Gourlie 
REGINA, SK 

Simon Granovsky- 
Larsen 

UNIONVILLE, ON 
Bernard Green 
THORNHILL ON 

Colin Gusikoski 
VANCOUVER BC 
Judith & Larry Haiven 
HALIFAX. NS. 

R. Mark Hamilton 
STELLARTON, NS. 


D'Arcy Hande 
SASKATOON. SK 


С. Hanson & О. Racine 
SASKATOON, SK 

Lloyd Hardy & 

Jo Anne Ferguson 
MANOTICK, ON 

Leora Harlingten 
NORTH BATTLEFORD, SK 
Robert Haughian 
NORTH BATTLEFORD, SK 
Michelle Heinemann 
VANCOUVER. ВС. 
Shawn Heinz 
SASKATOON, SK 

Ross Hinther 
SASKATOON. SK 

Jim Holmes 
REGINA, SK 

Cathy Holtslander 
SASKATOON. SK 

Jim Holtslander 
SASKATOON. SK 


T. Howard 
SASKATOON. SK 


Gary & Michele 
Howland 

REGINA SK 
Andrew Howlett 
TORONTO. ON 
Nichole Huck 
REGINA, SK 

Ronald Hyatt 
THETIS I ас 
Dale Jackman 


MOOSE JAN 


Ed Janis 
REGINA SK 











Norma Jensen 


SASKATOON. Sk 
Elizabeth Jmaeff 
SASKATOON. SK 


Linda & Lee 


Johanson-Somers 
ОСЕ ON 
Phillip Johnson 
REGINA. SK 

Jeff Jones 

DUVAL SK 

Darlene Juschka 
REGINA, SK 

Maija Kagis 
OTTAWA, ON 

Aina Kagis & Ron 
Thomas 

REGINA, SK 

Jenn Karst 
LANGHAM. SK 
Judith Kellock 
OTTAWA ON 

Nick Keresztesi 
TORONTO ON 
Sharmeen Khan, 
TORONTO.ON 

Leah Knox 
SASKATOON. SK 
Thom Knutson 
QUATHIASKI COVE. B C 


Don Kossick 
SASKATOON. SK 
Michael Kurtz 
REGINA, SK. 

Erin Laing 
VANCOUVER, ВС. 
John Lancaster 
PRINCE ALBERT, SK 
Matthew Lensen 
REGINA, SK 

Barry Lipton 
TORONTO. ON 
Sally Livingston 
RIGAUD. ОС 


Robert & Fran Loewen 
EDMONTON. AB 


Roger & Norma Lowe 
GiMLL MB 

Bob Lyons 

REGINA. SK 

Denise MacDonald 
REGINA. SK 

Kerry MacDonald & 
Margaret Hnidy 
REGINA SK 

Toby Malloy & 

Lance Loree 

NANTON. АВ 

George Manz 

REGINA, SK 

Dale Markling 
SASKATOON, SK 

Michelle Mawhinney 
TORONTO, ON 


Pat Mazepa 
TORONTO, ON 











Pegasis McGauley 
HARROP. BC 

Reid & Darcie 
McGonigle 

ILE ALA CROSSE SK 


K Mclver 





Ryan Meili 


ON. SK 





Kelly Miner & 
Hugh Wagner 
REG 
Dave Oswald Mitchell 
NO FIXED ADORESS 
Don Mitchell & 
Martha Tracey 

OSE 


Tracey Mitchell 


SASKATOON. SK 





Jennifer Moore 
OTTAWA ON 
Stephen Moore 
REGINA SK 

MT. Morin 
CALGARY AB 

Joy Morris 
LETHBRIDGE, AB 
Edith Mountjoy 
REGINA, SK 

Jim Mulvale 
REGINA, SK 

Vicki Nelson 
REGINA, SK 

lan Nielson-Jones 
NIAGARA:-ON-THE-LAKE, ON 
Jan Noppe 
PRINCETON. BC 
Will Oddie 
REGINA, SK 
Deanna Ogle 
VANCOUVER. ВС 
Adriane Paavo 
REGINA, SK 

L.A. Peaker 
COQUITLAM, BC 
Daniehl Porttris 
REGINA, SK 

Phillip Smith 
TORONTO, ON 
Sarah Pedersen 
REGINA SK 

Adam Perry 
TORONTO, ON 
Kent Peterson 
REGINA, SK 
Marcel Petit 
SASKATOON. SX 
Verda Petry 
REGINA, SK 

Chris Picek 
CALGARY. AB 

R. N. Piper 

ST MICHEL BELL. OC 
Michael Plante & 
Dena Hudson 
REGINA, SK 
Marion Pollack 
OTTAWA. ON 
Wayne Pollock 
FRANCIS, SK 

Clare Powell 
REGINA SK 

Scott Price 
WINNIPEG, MB 


Kathleen Quinn 
VANCOUVER BC 


T. Quigley & D. Hopkins 
SASKATOON, SK 


Diana Ralph 
OTTAWA ON 


Tony Reddin 
Catherine Robertson 
REGINA, SK 

Fred Robertson 
CALGARY. AB 

Heather Rodriguez 
REGINA Sk 

Gerry Rowe 
SAINT-LAURENT, ОС 
Anusha Runganaikaloo 
MONTREAL ОС 

Ken Ryall 

NANAIMO. BC 

Nicole Sarauer 

REGINA. SX 

Jeremy Sauer & 

Nikko Snyder 

REGINA, SK 


Rick Sawa 


PRINCE ALBERT, SK 







Schrader 


TON. AB 

Alan Sears 

TORONTO. ON 
Rebekah Seidel 
RIMBEY, AB 

George Shadlock 
STONEWALL, MB 
Halena Seiferling 
REGINA, SK 
Hans-Peter Skaliks 
CALEDON. ON 

Linda Smith 

REGINA, SK 

Phillip Smith 
TORONTO. ON 
Douglas St. Christian 
STRATFORD, ON 


Sonia Stanger 
REGINA, SK 


Jovan Stepnuk 
WINNIPEG. MB 
Andrew Stevens 
REGINA. SK 
Michelle Stewart 
REGINA, SK 

Shayna Stock 
REGINA, SK 

Sue & Steve Stock 
SARNIA, ON 

Donald Sutherland 
WINNIPEG, MB 

Brett Suwinski 
SASKATOON. SK 
Penny Swartz 
REGINA, SK 

Katrina Szulga 
REGINA SK 

Allan Taylor 
REGINA, SK 

Doug Taylor 
REGINA, SK 

Althea Thauberger 
VANCOUVER. BC 
Kevin Thompson 
WHITE ROCK. BC 
Ron Thompson 
REGINA, SK 

Nora Thorson 
REGINA, SK 

Terry Toews & 
Stewart Wells 
SWIFT CURRENT. SK 


Eric Tucker 
TORONTO. ON 


Myka Tucker-Abramson 


VANCOUVER BC 


John Tzupa 
REGINA, SK 





Brian Upton 
POWELL BC 


Burton Urquhart 
SASKATOON, SK 
Olin Valby 
HOUSTON, TX 
Corrina VanDalen 
EDMONTON. AB 
Linda van Havere 
REGINA SK 
Catherine Verrall 
REGINA, SK 
Shirleen & Randy Vollet 
FORT QU'APPELLE SX 
Heather Walker 
CALGARY. AB 
Sylvia & Ted Walker 
REGINA, SK 
Laurel Walton 
TRAIL BC 
Geoffrey Ward 
MOOSE JAW. SK 
Fern & Laurence 
Wayman 
QUALICUM BEACH, BC 
Anna Weber 
REGINA, Sk 
D. Weir & V. Overend 
REGINA, Sx 
Ann Wheatley 
WHEATLEY RIVER P EI 
Robert Wild 
SALT SPRING ISLAND. B C. 
Jane Woodward 
EDMONTON. AB 
Pamela Workman 
CALGARY, AB 
Parma Yarkin 
WINDSOR ON 
Barbara Yip 
TORONTO. ON 
Katherine Young 
OTTAWA, ON 
Cathy Zink 
CALGARY. АВ 


Valerie Zink 
REGINA, SK 


ORGANIZATIONS 
Global Youth Network 
TORONTO, ON 
Gordon Mitchell Farms 
CARDROSS, SK 

Grain & General 
Services Union 

REGINA, SK 

Justice, Global & 
Ecumenical Relations 
Unit, United Church of 
Canada 

TORONTO, ON 

Labourers' Local 180 
REGINA, SK 

Public Service Allliance 
of Canada 

OTTAWA, ON 

Saskatoon & District 
Labour Council 
SASKATOON. SK 

Sask Joint Board — 
RWDSU 

REGINA SK 

Unifor 2-S 

SASKATOON. SK 
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Transgendering Work 


Going through a gender transition is tough, whether you're in a union or not. 


he business agent of my union is a big man who works 

as a rigger and a stage equipment operator. Hes getting 

older and is soured by life. We've known each other for 

almost 30 years. When I first met him, he was slimmer, 
attending university, and would often pass the time waiting for 
cues on the fly floor above the stage reading books in Greek and 
Latin. I was a scenic designer, frustrated from living as a man in 
a world of men, and I would sometimes have tantrums of scorn 
andanger in order to get my way with stage crews. So we were not 
the best of friends. When, after many years, I began my gender 
transition from male to female, he was uncomfortable, and he 
made itclear that without official documentation he wasn't going 
to accept me as a woman for gendered jobs like being a female 
dresser for touring shows. 

My gender transition was hard for my sisters and brothers in 
myunion. We learn from an early age to classify every person we 
meet into one ofthe two gender stereotypes. Some anthropologi- 
cal evidence suggests this tendency is stronger in patriarchal 
societies and is linked to the imbalance of power between the 
sexes. People's identities are strongly invested in their position 
in the hierarchy. In our society, visibly transgender individuals 
are still subject to discrimination that isn't tolerated for other 
groups. This behaviour hurts, sometimes profoundly. Some of 
itis intentional, but some is not. 

Mis-gendering in the use of pronouns is widespread. At 
work, for example, the crew of a touring show would at first 
see me as a woman and refer to me as she. Then a long-time 
co-worker would refer to me as he and soon everyone would be 
referring to me as he. Early in my transition, I only worked occa- 
sionally for the union, and I experienced serious harassment 
and abuse at my full-time, non-union job. When a director 
decided the easiest way to deal with the problem was to fire 
me, there was no union to support me, and the Saskatchewan 
Human Rights Commission turned me away because gender 
expression was not listed as acceptable grounds for complaint 
in the Human Rights Code. 

I had a mental breakdown, and for a time I worked very 
little, only accepting jobs that wouldn't cause me stress, such as 
working on the wardrobe crew or operating a camera. Eventually 
that first business agent was replaced by another who proved 
to be an ally. When an employer asked the new business agent 








to supply a different camera operator, criticizing my hairstyle 
and clothing and not my work, the new business agent told the 
employer that his request was unacceptable. 

I wasn't earning quite enough to cover my expenses at this 
time, so I began taking more strenuous work, beginning with a 
two-day stage maintenance call. I was working with a crew of 
senior union members, men who had known me for more than 
20 years before my transition. They treated me badly, assigning 
me the most difficult and dirty tasks. Some told macho jokes 
and used lewd, misogynistic innuendos. Some second-guessed 
my work all shift, retying knots I had tied correctly and re- 
circuiting lamps I had plugged in, giving false justifications 
amid masculine bravado. I kept up a cheerful front but was in 
tears when I got home. 

In the '8os our union began to support women, first allowing 
them to work as projectionists, then finally as stage workers. 
But women were not treated the same as men. It dawned on 
me that my co-workers weren't treating me badly because I was 
transgender; they were simply behaving the way they behave 
with other female workers. I had finally been accepted by them, 
not as a trans person but as a woman. 

A year later, the first business agent was re-elected to the 
position. One shift, while waiting for a band to finish their 
encores, I asked to have a word with him. I reminded him 
how he had wanted official confirmation of my female status. 
I showed him my new drivers licence, pointing out the "F" for 
female. He told me he didn't need it. I insisted that I wanted him 
to know in case any employers complained about me. He said, 
"If anyone gives me any shit, I'll tell them they can go to hell." He 
then explained that, after he'd first asked me for documentation 
proving I was female, he had gone on the Internet to research 
transgender identities. Everything he learned pointed to one 
conclusion: I was a woman. End of story. * 





MIKI MAPPIN has had several careers: sculptor, scenic 
artist, theatre consultant, and exhibits designer. In recent 
years, her passions have been contemporary dance, social 
activism, and, increasingly, writing. Learn more about 
the campaign to have gender expression included in the 
Saskatchewan Code of Human Rights at time4rights.ca. 
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THROUGH COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
WE GET RESULTS FOR WORKERS 


Decent wages 

Safer working conditions 

Vacation standards and statutory holidays 
Same-sex benefits 

Anti-harassment laws 

Improvements to the Canada Pension Plan and 
Old Age Security 

Stronger public services like education, 

health care, and child care 


CUPE.ca 


PRO 


ORGANIZI 





The PSAC represents over 180,000 workers across the country. It is the union of choice for 
the academic sector with members in more than 20 post-secondary institutions. 
Also proudly representing a dozen First Nations employers. 


CONTACT PSAC TO LEARN ABOUT ORGANIZING 
YOUR WORKPLACE: 1-855-956-4625 (TOLL-FREE) 





